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Plans for Development of Federal Services 


in Higher Education 


HE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS in its first ses- 

sion made available to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion a substantial increase in appropriations for the 
employment of personnel during the fiscal year 
1947-48. Plans have now been outlined for develop- 
ment of the services of the Office with this additional 
support. 


Purposes of Increased Appropriation 


As a result of the increased appropriation, it is 
planned to extend the activities of the Office of 
Education along three major lines: (1) Improve- 
ment of instruction in the social sciences, to the end 
that our young people may obtain the fullest possi- 
ble understanding of democracy and its advantages 
over other forms of political and social organization, 
and may be qualified for the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and membership in a democratic 
society; (2) improvement of instruction in the 
natural sciences, so that our people may have a 
comprehension of development in scientific knowl- 
edge, and so that our schools may be able to produce 
an adequate supply of well-qualified scientists; (3) 
improved services in health and physical education 
in the schools and colleges, in order that young 
people may be physically able to render services 
needed for the general welfare of the country, and 
also that they may personally enjoy the benefits of 
sound health and physical development. 

The three areas of special interest have long been 
recognized in the program of the Office of Education, 
especially at the levels of elementary and secondary 
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education, though the staff in these fields has been 
small. The increased funds now available will 
permit an expansion of the specialized personnel, 
and will enable the Office to undertake some large- 
scale projects in each of the three fields. The nature 
of the projects will not be fully determined until 
after the selection of several key staff members. 


New Staff Members in Higher Education 


A considerable share of the increased funds will 
be used to build up the staff in the Division of Higher 
Education. This expansion will be in accord with 
the general plans for the development of the Division, 
as laid down in the chart of organization for the 
Office of Education. In the section on Arts and 
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Sciences Education in the Division, it is planned to 
add an associate chief for biological sciences, an 
associate chief for physical sciences and mathe- 
matics, an associate chief for social sciences, and 
specialists for history, economics, geography, and 
psychology. In the section on Professional Educa- 
tion there is to be added an associate chief for 
education in the health professions; this section 
includes such fields as medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and pharmacy. Also to be appointed is a field 
representative, who will be responsible for the 
direction of certain field services and for maintaining 
contact between the Division and the various insti- 
tutions and agencies of higher education throughout 
the country. 

In addition to the new professional personnel, 
there will be the usual complement of clerical and 
secretarial staff members. ‘The provision of funds 
for new staff members was not accompanied by 
corresponding increases in funds for printing and 
travel. 

The new professional positions to be filled in 
1947-48 in the Division of Higher Education are all 
at grades P-6 and P-7, the latter grade being for 





associate chiefs of branches. The P-7 grade carries 
a beginning salary of $8,179, with increments up 
to a maximum of $9,376. The P-6 salary starts at 
$7,102 and advances to $8,059. All appointments 
are to be made through regular Civil Service pro- 
cedures, by means of an “unassembled examination,” 
Appointments are permanent, subject to the usual 
year of probationary service, according to Civil 
Service regulations. 


Initiation of Projects 


It is the hope of Commissioner Studebaker that 
the three major projects may be started at an 
early date. Todo this it has been necessary to locate 
promptly the well-qualified educators who may be 
interested in the appointments. Contacts have 
been made with appropriate professional organiza- 
tions in each of the fields in which appointments 
are to be made. Officials of these organizations 
have been helpful in supplying names of able 
scholars who might be interested. 

As the new projects take shape, the readers of 
HIGHER EDUCATION will be kept informed of 


developments. 





Dealing With Injured Veterans 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY SCIENTISTS have studied the 
question of how to deal with injured veterans with- 
out hurting their feelings or morale. The conclu- 
sions, which are being published in the Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, are based on inter- 
views at Army general hospitals, where more than a 
hundred amputees and men with facial wounds 
cooperated in the study. The research was done 
partly under a contract between Stanford University 
and the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, and partly under a contract with the Army 
Medical Research and Development Board of the 
Surgeon General’s Office. 

The following guideposts are offered to those who 
deal with veterans who have visible injuries such as 
amputations or facial wounds: 

1. Don’t help (in the sense of physical help in 
everyday contacts) unless it appears necessary and 
then only when you have obtained the injured man’s 
consent. 

2. Remember that inconvenience which is toler- 
ated by injured veterans often far exceeds that 
tolerated by noninjured persons. 
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3. Don’t talk with the man about his injury unless 
you give the injured man a chance to determine 
how the discussion should start and what course it 
should take. 

4. Above all, don’t make a “fuss” or emotional 
display in helping, and don’t make an issue of it, 
but be ready to give aid when the injured person 
wants it. 





Scientific Activities Coordinated 


To PROMOTE DEVELOPMENT of scientific research, 
George Washington University has created the posi- 
tion of coordinator of scientific activities. The staff 
member appointed will assist both graduate students 
and faculty members. 

The coordinator will also serve in a liaison capacity 
between the science departments of the University 
and various government and private institutions, 
laboratories, and agencies. This work will include 





arranging contracts with groups that want the Uni 
versity to perform specific research projects, and 
arranging conditions under which faculty members 
may serve as consultants. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Sept. 15, 1947 
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Air University Trains Instructors 
BY KENNETH R. WILLIAMS and HUGH F. SEABURY* 


A*® UNIVERSITY, a major command of the 
Army Air Forces, was established early in 1946 
to organize and operate a professional educational 
system to meet the needs of its career officers. 
Undergraduate civilian and service colleges and the 
Training Command prepare the young man for his 
commission and his initial assignment as an officer. 
From initial assignment to retirement, the education 
of the officers is a responsibility of Air University. 


Operates Five Schools 


The University, with headquarters at Maxwell 
Field, Ala., operates five schools and supervises a 
sixth. The three schools concerned with broadening 
the education of Air Forces officers are: Air Tactical 
School, which officers attend between their first and 
fourth years of service; Air Command and Staff 
School, between their eighth and twelfth years of 
service; Air War College, between their tenth and 
fifteenth years of service. Two schools are con- 
cerned with specialized education: Special Staff 
School and School of Aviation Medicine. Air Insti- 
tute of Technology is supervised by Air University. 


Composition of Faculties 


The faculties of the several schools of the Univer- 
sity are officers of the Air Forces who have been 
carefully selected on the basis of their proficiency in 
subject matter. As is true of many faculty members 
in civilian institutions of higher learning, these 
officers have had little or no training on how to 
teach. Unlike most civilian institutions of higher 
learning, however, Air University has decreed that 
there shall be no complacency regarding instruc- 
tional effectiveness. Each instructor has the help 
of specialists in materials of instruction, audio-visual 
aids, methods, instructor training, and evaluation. 
The specialists—civilian educators—make up the 
Educational Advisory Staff, which assists instructors 
both formally and informally. 

The creation of the Educational Advisory Staff is 
unique in professional higher education in America. 
The Staff is fortunate because it has no authority 
in a command sense; it cannot order or compel 





*Dr. Williams is director, Educational Advisory Staff, and Dr. 
Seabury is chief, Instructor Training Branch, Educational Advisory 
Staf, Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala. 
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compliance with its recommendations. The Staff 
must depend, instead, upon the strength of its logic 
and upon persuasion. It is organized into four 
branches: Instructional Materials, Instructional 
Methods, Evaluation, and Instructor Training. 
Broadly speaking, all branches render services which 
raise the level of instruction. It is the Instructor 
Training Branch, however, that is charged with the 
responsibility for offering the Instructor Training 
Course and for supervising all other formal instructor- 
improvement activities. 


Inception of the Course 

The idea of the instructor training course was 
conceived in May 1944. From May 1944 to Jan- 
uary 1946, the course was developed to raise the 
standard of instruction in the AAF School of Applied 
Tactics at Orlando, Fla. (later designated as the 
AAF School and then as the AAF Special Staff 
School). 

Beginning in late 1942, the AAF School of Applied 
Tactics, like most AAF schools, used as instructors, 
commissioned officers who had been teachers in 
civilian life. Usually these instructors had neither 
specialized in the subject matter they taught nor 
had they been trained enough in instructional 
methods to meet the demands of the accelerated 
wartime program. 

By 1944, many commissioned officers who had 
had first-hand experience in the theater of operations 
began to return to the United States and were 
assigned to the School of Applied Tactics as instruc- 
tors. They, unlike most instructors with a back- 
ground of teaching in civilian life, had a working 
knowledge of combat operations, intelligence, logis- 
tics, anti-aircraft artillery, communications, and 
survival procedures. They lacked, however, a com- 
prehensive, accurate and up-to-date knowledge of 
the subject matter of the School and even of their 
own specialties. By constant research, and by keep- 
ing in contact with theaters of operations and con- 
tinental agencies such as the AAF Board and the 
AAF Proving Ground, these newly assigned officers 
obtained an up-to-date knowledge of their special- 
ties. Still they were not qualified instructors. 
They had not been selected for their teaching ability; 
nor had they been specially trained. They had little 
or no teaching experience, and many of them did not 
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wish duty as instructors. Nevertheless, the thous- 
ands of students who were preparing for combat duty 
needed to benefit from their knowledge and skills. 

The administration of the School of Applied 
Tactics recognized the problem as twofold: First, to 
help these combat-tried officers to become competent 
instructors in the shortest possible time; and, second, 
to help all instructors in the School to improve 
continuously. An instructor training course, to- 
gether with continuous counsel from educational and 
military specialists, provided a solution to the 
problem. This course developed into the instructor 
training program in Air University. 


Policies 

In March 1946, the administration of Air Univer- 
sity approved, upon the recommendation of the Edu- 
cational Advisory Staff, the following policies govern- 
ing the Instructor Training Course of the University: 

(1) Each instructor in the schools of Air Univer- 
sity will complete the course as an initial phase of 
Air University Instructor Training Program. 

(2) The course will last 4 weeks and class sessions 
will be held regularly for 3 hours each day, in addi- 
tion to the time spent on seminars on instructional 
materials, methods, and evaluation. 

(3) Each class will consist of a minimum of 10 
to a maximum of 15 students. 

(4) Assignments made in the course will have 
precedence over all duties. 

(5) Each student will be responsible to the in- 
structor for the conduct of the class during the 
periods assigned to him. 

(6) Officers who are not assigned to the course will 
be welcomed as observers, but they will not comment 
unless requested to do so by the instructor. 

(7) The time schedule for assignments will be 
respected by both students and instructor. 

(8) Students who do not complete the course satis- 
factorily will be required to complete a later course. 

(9) Students who complete the course satisfac- 
torily will be certified by the director, Educational 
Advisory Staff, and certification will be recorded 
on the officer’s qualification card. 


Assumptions Underlying the Course 

The Instructor Training Course is based on the 
assumptions: 

(1) The Course be geared to the policies, objec- 
tives, methods, curriculum, and facilities of Air 
University and of the school in which the instructor 
will teach. 
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(2) The instructors have mastered the subjects 
which they will teach. 


(3) The instructors should become oriented in all 
phases of instruction and in the requisites of com- 
petent instructors. 

(4) Instruction has ultimate and immediate ob- 
jectives and outcomes which instructors should be 
able to determine and accomplish. 

(5) Instruction is effective, other things being 
equal, in proportion to the instructor’s acquaintance 
with his students and the instructional situation and 
facilities. 

(6) Instructors should be able to organize subject 
matter for accomplishing the objectives of the 
University. 

(7) Subject matter can be organized in only four 
patterns of organization: (a) Chronological or “‘time 
order”; (b) logical, in which main points are clearly 
coordinate, subordinate points are clearly sub- 
ordinate to the main points and coordinate with each 
other, and all points are supported by concrete illus- 
trations, analogies, anecdotes, and other details; 
(c) psychological or “implication” pattern, in which 
details with which students are familiar are stated 
and the subject developed from the details; and (d) 
problem-solution pattern. 

(8) Highly developed skills in oral communica- 
tion are basic for instructors. 

(9) Instructors must be able to handle questions 
tactfully and effectively. 

(10) Instructors should be able to direct group 
discussion effectively. 

(11) Instructors should be able to devise and 
utilize techniques for the evaluation of instruction. 

(12) Effective training requires that each student 
have a chance to teach periodically under the guid- 
ance of a specialist who will offer constructive 
suggestions. 

(13) The course will be followed by previews of 
instruction by a committee composed of specialists 
in military subject matter and of members of the 
Educational Advisory Staff. 

(14) The previews will be followed by “dry-runs,” 
or practice presentations, audited by members of the 
Instructor Training Branch. 

(15) Members of the Instructor Training Branch 
will visit instructors in their classrooms and submit 
suggestions based upon their observations. 

(16) All specialists of the Educational Advisory 
Staff will advise instructors concerning instructional 
materials, audio-visual aids, methods, and evaluation. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Sept. 15, 1947 
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Objectives of the Course 


The Training Course is designed to help officers 
assigned as instructors in Air University: (1) To 
become oriented in the objectives, policies, organi- 
zation, and facilities of the University; (2) to become 
acquainted with the functions of the Educational 
Advisory Staff; (3) to become competent instructors 
who understand the principles of learning and how 
they are applied; (4) to set up long-range and imme- 
diate objectives of instruction; (5) to follow the best 
procedures for accomplishing the objectives; (6) to 
select or design instructional aids and use them in such 
a way as to have the most efficient instruction pos- 
sible; (7) to attain clarity in organization, vividness in 
development, and directness and forcefulness in 
presenting lectures, skits, demonstrations, problems, 
exercises, seminars, and other forms of directed 
discussion; (8) to understand techniques for the 
evaluation of instruction and for its improvement. 


Presentations by Instructor 


The Instructor Training Course, as stated before; 
is the responsibility of specialists of the Instructor 
Training Branch of the Educational Advisory Staff. 
Other specialists on the staff of the University serve 
as guest lecturers. 

Typical subjects discussed in the course are: Req- 
uisites of a competent instructor; implications of the 
principles of learning for instructional methods; the 
development and use of instructional aids and devic- 
es; basic assumptions in evaluation; construction and 
use of evaluative instruments; ultimate and immedi- 
ate objectives of instruction; steps in the preparation 
of a lecture; directing a seminar discussion; and 
criteria for appraisal of discussion. 


Practice Sessions by Students 


Students are required to make four to seven prac- 
tice presentations, the type to be determined by the 
methods of instruction used in the school in which 
they will teach. The schools of Air University, like 
most other schools, usually use the lecture and 
directed discussion. 

Each student presents a 20-minute lecture on a 
phase of the curriculum which he will teach. In his 
lecture he applies the theory presented during the 
first part of the course. Following his lecture and a 
discussion period, he receives from each student a 
diagnostic rating sheet on all phases of his instruc- 
tion and on himself as an instructor. The training 
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specialist next conducts an oral critique of the 
instruction. 

Next, the student presents a 15-minute lecture on 
a topic assigned by the instructor. Again the lec- 
ture is followed by questions and discussion and the 
instruction is evaluated. It is expected that the 
student will show improvement even though he may 
be less familiar with his subject. The following are 
topics which are assigned: Stages of instruction; 
expediting learning; what and how much will be 
taught; planning and conducting a demonstration; 
effective use of instructional aids; stimulating and 
directing discussion; planning a unit of instruction; 
objectives and types of examinations; strengths and 
weaknesses of paper and pencil tests; and supervision 
of instruction. 

Another requirement for each student is an oral 
analysis of one period of instruction. 

Next, the student must make a 5-minute impromp- 
tu talk on a topic selected by him from a list which 
he does not see until he is ready to speak. The topic 
may be one of three types: Broad and current topics 
which must be limited for short presentations; topics 
selected from the content of the Instructor Training 
Course; and topics derived from the last lines of 
Aesop’s Fables. 

Finally, each student leads a 35-minute discus- 
sion. He selects a problem from the curriculum, 
phrases it, and presents it to the class. He is re- 
sponsible for: Formulating the agenda, developing 
the pattern of discussion, stimulating participation, 
introducing facts, summarizing both during and 
after the discussion, and resolving conflicts. After 
the discussion, the student receives a diagnostic 
rating sheet on his leadership and the instructor 
conducts an oral critique. Besides leading a dis- 
cussion, the student must participate in 10 discus- 
sions led by other members of the class. 


Means of Appraisal 


Each student is appraised continuously during the 
course by both his fellow students and the class 
instructor. As just described, the students complete 
the diagnostic rating sheets immediately after each 
practice lesson. The instructor later consolidates 
the comments and ratings, retains the forms, and 
submits a consolidated report to the student before 
the next class session. 

Besides the written critiques, oral appraisals are 
given at the end of the class. As soon as the 
students have filled out their rating sheets and 
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handed them in, the class instructor gives his own 
evaluation of the student and makes suggestions on 
ways in which he might improve. Then the other 
students discuss the instructor’s appraisal and give 
their own reactions to the practice lesson. 

At the end of the course, the instructor prepares a 
memorandum for each student which contains an 
anecdotal description of him, his rating, and a 
recommendation as to whether he should be assigned 
as an instructor or not. This memorandum is 
submitted to the school administrative officers. 

Following up the student in his previews, dry- 
runs, and actual instruction provides opportunity 
to appraise him further, as well as to judge the value 
of the Instructor Training Course. 


Summarizing 


The Educational Advisory Staff has a broad 
program, to promote instructor improvement in the 
schools of Air University. Approximately 500 
AAF officers have completed the Instructor Train- 
ing Course. Both instructors and members of the 
Educational Advisory Staff have attended thousands 
of hours of previews, dry-runs, classroom visitations, 
and conferences. By merging the abilities of spe- 
cialists in subject matter and in _ instructional 
techniques, a high level of teaching efficiency has 
been achieved. 





Honors Program at Saint Louis 
University 


Saint Louts University has announced the revival 
of the honors course program, designed to allow the 
exceptional student to pursue independent study 
under a faculty tutor. Reinstated this fall after a 
5-year wartime lapse, the program is open to sopho- 
more students in the college of arts and sciences and 
the university college. It is announced as being 
comparable to systems in Cambridge, Harvard, Yale, 
and Chicago. 

Students eligible for consideration by the Faculty 
Council on Honors are those who have completed 
their first 2 years of college with distinction. They 
must have maintained better than a “B” average 
in the department in which they plan to major. 
Candidates approved by the Council are then re- 
quired to pass an examination which tests their 
general intellectual capacity and mastery of courses 
already taken before being admitted to the honors 
course. 
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Honors students must take at least one tutorial 
course in their major department for a minimum of 
nine semester hours. Tutorial courses consist of 
directed independent reading and organization of 
material in the major field with a view to integrating 
all the student’s study. Weekly conferences with 
the tutor, a faculty member ordinarily selected from 
the student’s major field, are scheduled so that read- 
ing reports may be presented. 

An extensive reading course of great books is 
required of honors students, in addition to regular 
study toward a degree and outside reading under the 
tutor. These books are the recognized literary 
masterpieces from antiquity through the nineteenth 
century. At the conclusion of his senior year the 
honors student is subject to a public oral examina- 
tion on his reading. Visiting examiners will ask 
questions at these examinations. 

Any privileges which further the aims of their 
work will be given to honors students. These stu- 
dents are exempt from some of the rules of the 
college, such as regular class attendance. 

Only students following the honors program will 
be eligible to receive the bachelor’s degree cum laude. 
Students who complete their departmental tutorial 
course, the Honors reading course, the Great Books 
oral examination, and the regular written and oral 
comprehensive examinations with more than ordi- 
nary success will be eligible to receive the bachelor’s 
degree magna cum laude, or summa cum laude. 





New Junior College at Pittsburgh 


IN ORDER TO PROVIDE more facilities for higher edu- 
cation in the Pittsburgh area, the University of 
Pittsburgh is establishing in the city a new junior 
college to care for 1,000 students. The need for 
such an arrangement became acute with the discon- 
tinuing of the southwestern Pennsylvania Area 
Center Colleges, which had been established by the 
State for the education of veterans. 

The institution will be called Ellsworth Center. 
All students of the Center will be regular University 
of Pittsburgh students. Members of the regular 
faculty of the University will conduct the classes, 
and the courses will be identical with those for the 
first 2 years on the campus. The students will have 
access to all facilities of the University, but unity 
at the Center will be stressed. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Sept. 15, 1947 
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Project for Adult Education 
of Negroes Continued 


HE PROJECT for Adult Education of Negroes, 

sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education and 
carried on through a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration,’ has completed a year of activity and has 
been given another grant for continuation. The 
present and final grant of $25,000 is for a period not 
to exceed 2 years. It is believed that this grant will 
give an opportunity to consolidate past gains and 
to bring the Project, so far as the Office of Educa- 
tion’s sponsorship is concerned, to a successful con- 
clusion. It is confidently expected that institutions 
of higher learning, public school systems, and com- 
munity organizations will carry forward the work 
begun by the Project. The principal emphasis of 
the Project in its present stage is the preparation of 
materials and teachers for adult illiterates. 


Participating Institutions 


Among the Project activities of particular interest 
are those concerned with development of teaching 
materials, preparation of teachers and leaders, and 
community studies of adult interests and needs. 
The institutions that have participated in the Project 
this year are: Atlanta University, Fisk University, 
Fort Valley State College, Hampton Institute, 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, 
and Virginia State College. In addition, Howard 
University, Miner Teachers College, and the Adult 
Education Department of the Baltimore, Md. school 
system have cooperated. Other institutions and 
organizations have asked to join in working toward 
the Project goals and in making a broadside attack 
on illiteracy when materials and teachers become 
suficiently available. 


Materials Tested 


During the past year materials produced by the 
Project have been used with about 500 adult begin- 
ners by teachers who, for the most part, had special 
Preparation through the Project, in the teaching of 
adults. As a result of the tests to which the mate- 
tials were subjected during the year, limited revisions 
will be made; and they will be used again this 





1See Hicuer Epvucation, Vol. III, No. 1, September 2, 1946. 
*Specialist for the Higher Education of Negroes and Director of 
the Project for Adult Education of Negroes. 
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autumn. They will then be revised completely, in 
line with all criticisms and suggestions, and prepared 
for printing and general distribution. 


Teachers Prepared 


The 6 participating institutions and Miner Teach- 
ers College offered for the first time an introductory 
course for teachers in adult education during the 
school year 1946-47. The enrollment in these 
courses ranged from 12 to 23, with a total of 105. 
The enrollees represented lay leaders; undergraduate 
and graduate students; teachers and principals in 
elementary, high, and evening schools; and teachers 
of adults. Both undergraduate and graduate credit 
was given, and most institutions have made the 
course a regular part of the curriculum for teachers. 
Fort Valley State College and Virginia State College 
offered courses for teachers of adults during their last 
summer sessions. Including persons who attended 
the Institute at Hampton last summer, those attend- 
ing the Institute sponsored by Tennessee A. & I. 
State College and Fisk University this summer, and 
certain teachers who did not attend the classes or 
Institutes but who received the help of the Project 
supervisors, approximately 200 persons have received 
from the Project during the year some preparation as 
teachers and leaders of adults. 


Future Plans 


A small 1-day conference was held in the Office of 
Education on June 28, 1947, of representatives of 
the participating institutions, the War Department, 
and the Office of Education to plan for the contin- 
uation of the Project. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to consider: Revision of materials, new 
materials needed, preparation for demonstration 
classes and college courses for teachers this fall, and 
responsibility of colleges and community organiza- 
tions. The group emphasized the need of applying 
lessons learned from the Armed Forces educational 
program to civilian programs for teaching adults in 
general and illiterates in particular. 

The widespread interest in the Project indicates 
a recognition of the importance of adult education. 
If institutions of higher learning will contribute in- 
creasingly to the solution of problems in adult edu- 
cation, it appears that they must help to bring about 
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a greater professionalization in that field. They will 
have to address themselves vigorously to these prob- 
lems: Increasing the number and quality of teach- 
ers of adults; providing a large variety of suitable 
materials and teaching aids; improving the methods 
and techniques of teaching adults; developing eval- 
uative tools and procedures; and conducting research 
and experimentation. It is the hope that a begin- 
ning may be made toward the solution of some of 
these problems through the Project for Adult Edu- 
cation of Negroes. 





Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, 1940-45 


Tue ACCOMPANYING TABLE indicates the number of 
master’s and doctor’s degrees conferred during the 
years 1940-45. It has been compiled from a Direc- 
tory of Colleges and Universities Offering Courses 
Leading to Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, 1940-1945, 
by Ernest V. Hollis and Herbert C. Mayer. 


Master's and doctor's degrees granted by colleges and 
universities, 1940-45 















































Master’s degrees| Doctor’s degrees 

States, by regions Number of— | Number of— 

Institu- De- Institu- De- 

tions grees tions grees 

1 2 3 4 5 

Continental U. S_______ _- 325|100,759 121) 15, 971 
New England_-___________- 37| 6,521; | 14) 1,522 
eee See 1 BEE ER Ae 
Sat As eee wee 2 LE Ee em 
SETS eae eet ee eee 3 430 2 4 
EES ree 2 22| 4,434 8 897 
ee ee 3 301 1 84 
eT 6} 1,020 3 537 
Middle Atlantic______ ___- 61| 32, 160 30} 4, 025 
pg SET he ATR eee 32| 24, 516 18} 2,769 
OE, EE es eee 8} 1,446 3 317 
a ig 21; 6,198 9 939 
East North Central________ 58) 23, 845 18} 4, 688 
RR EET ORT 16) 4,285 4 698 
RRS i ELT 8} 1,839 3 392 
Re ee re SCT, 16} 9,066 5} 2,222 
Re ee eee 11} 6,090 3 580 
ES ee aS eT 7| 2,565 3 796 
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Master's and doctor's degrees granted by colleges and 
universities, 1940-45—Continued 

















Master’s degrees |Doctor’s degrees 

States, by regions Number of— | Number of— 

Institu- De- Institu-| De- 

tions | grees | tions | grees 

1 2 3 1 5 

West North Central______-_ 24| 8, 484 10} 1,554 
I ee 2} 1,699 1 514 
ae eo one 3} 2,463 2 632 
OT, Cee eae Se oe 5} 2,182 3 228 
Rl Ra ee ea 2 134 1 2 
| ee a 3 S| eee 
| eee 3 726 1 112 
(OES. SO ae a 6} 1,127 2 66 
South Atlantic_______ ___- 46| 6, 606 17| 1,072 
eee es eee oe 1 | SE Fie 
Wo teint 3 735 2 366 
DRAG spe ens Se ek 6} 2,041 5 392 
OES On OP eT ae ae 9 686 3 128 
ietiiindheskiadusnucs canny 2 661 1 ll 
sf, OS GRE LaE Se gape haere Meret 8 813 2 153 
Bei es el es 6 169 1 0 
NS fee 6} 1,060 2 2 
eee fee Tae ee 5 398 1 20 
East South Central : 21| 5,835 6 216 
RAR olin i ca 7 691 2 86 
Pd hncdiec abies. «xs 8| 4,315 4 130 
ick Mie he. 4 6571... aseshinseeel 
SS Spe ee eee Oe 2 | a Ae 
West South Central_______ 30} 6, 805 9 343 
|) ee ee eee 1 a —— 
ek pS Se 3 858 2 61 
| ee 3} 1,465 2 28 
i ae 23) 4,232 5 254 
Mountain. _______________ 23) 4, 335 7 107 
Mont- - - 3 164)..........-l<seanen 
Idaho-_ _- 1 | i) RR 
Wyo-- 1 128 1 0 
Re eae 8} 2,642 4 97 
N. Mex. r 3 236 1 0 
ae ae 3 424 1 10 
RSs cena: 3 ae 
M6 i oe arnicy sine em a ae 1 7 5 | ieee Pepe 
I RS GE es 25| +6, 168 10} 2, 444 
RE. Ce aa ae ae 7 934 2 125 
SR att Faro! So eh oon ee 4 592 2 43 
SE a eer 14| 4,642 6| 1,276 
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National Science Foundation Bill Wetoed 


RESIDENT TRUMAN, on August 6, 1947, 

vetoed the National Science Foundation Bill 
(S. 526) in a memorandum of disapproval which 
expressed his “deep regret” that he found this bill, 
the result of debate through two sessions of Congress, 
administratively unsound. 


Administrative Organization 


The memorandum expressed the opinion that S. 
526 “contains provisions which represent a marked 
departure from sound principles for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs,” since “it would, in effect, 
vest the determination of vital national policies, the 
expenditure of large public funds, and the adminis- 
tration of important governmental functions in a 
group of individuals who would be essentially private 
citizens.” 

The President discussed the proposed adminis- 
trative organization in considerable detail. He 
pointed out that the powers of the Foundation would 
be vested in 24 part-time members appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and required to meet only once each year. This 
group would, in turn, select biennially from among 
its members an executive committee of 9 who, in 
turn, would appoint a full-time director. An un- 
limited number of divisions could be created, with 
a divisional committee for each. Except for the 
Committee for the Division of National Defense, 
there would be no limit to the number of members 
on each committee, and all members would be 
appointed by the Foundation. In the case of the 
Committee for the Division of National Defense, 
there would be a limit of 36 members, half of whom 
would be appointed by the Foundation and half 
of whom would be representatives of the armed 
services. These committees would furnish advice 
and make recommendations concerning the Govern- 
ment’s scientific research program, and each di- 
visional committee would also “exercise and per- 
form the powers and duties of its division.” The 
Foundation would also be empowered to appoint 
as many special commissions as it should see fit, 
each of which would consist of 6 eminent scientists 
and 5 members from the general public. 

The President characterized this organization as 
being “so complex and unwieldy that there is grave 
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danger that it would hinder rather than promote 
the Government’s efforts to encourage scientific 
research.” 


Basic Governmental Principles 


The President stated further that the bill “would 
violate basic principles which make for responsible 
government”; and that the Chief Executive would 
be deprived of effective means of fulfilling his 
constitutional responsibility for seeing that laws 
are faithfully executed, since neither the 24 part- 
time officers nor the director could be held respon- 
sible by the President. In the case of the divisions 
and commissions, “the lack of accountability would 
be even more aggravated.” ‘The provisions of the 
bill which would establish an interdepartmental 
committee on science still further impair the ability 
of the President to meet his constitutional responsi- 
bility, since these provisions would result in an 
officer, not appointed by the President and not 
responsible to him, being “charged with the per- 
formance of functions peculiarly within the scope 
of the President’s duties—that is, the coordination 
of the work of executive agencies.” 

The Foundation would make grants of Federal 
funds in support of scientific research at the discre- 
tion of the Foundation, the President said, but 
“the qualifications prescribed in the bill for mem- 
bers of the Foundation would insure that most 
of them would be individuals employed by institu- 
tions or organizations eligible for the grants.” This 
would create a conflict of interests and give rise to 
suspicions of favoritism which, regardless of the com- 
plete integrity of the members of the Foundation, 
would place them in a vulnerable position. He stated 
also that “organizations seeking aid for scientific 
research deserve the assurance that the manner and 
extent of their participation in a national program 
will be determined on a completely impartial and 
objective basis.” 

Vesting responsibility for the administration of 
the law in full-time officers who can be held account- 
able would not prevent the Government from uti- 
lizing on a part-time basis the services of eminent 
scientists, many of whom have made patriotic and 
unselfish contributions to the success of Government 
programs, said the President. 
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Practical Effect of Disapproval 

The memorandum concluded with the following 
three paragraphs: 

“It is unfortunate that this legislation cannot be 
approved in its present form. The withholding of 
my signature at this time, however, will not prevent 
the Government from engaging in the support of 
scientific research. Research activities are carried 
on extensively by various executive agencies under 
existing laws, and would continue to be carried on 
whether or not this bill became law. The only 
funds made available by the Congress for expendi- 
ture by the Foundation are funds which might 
be transferred from other agencies, thereby reducing 
the amounts which those other agencies could spend 
for similar purposes. No funds were made avail- 
able for the scholarships and fellowships authorized 
in the bill. Thus, there would be no immediate gains 
which would justify accepting the risks involved in 
the approval of this legislation. 

“T am convinced that the long-range interests of 
scientific research and education will be best served 
by continuing our efforts to obtain a Science Founda- 
tion free from the vital defects of this bill. These 
defects in the structure of the proposed Foundation 
are so fundamental that it would not be practicable 
to permit its establishment in this form with the 
hope that the defects might be corrected at a later 
date. We must start with a law which is basically 
sound. 

“T hope that the Congress will reconsider this 
question and enact such a law early in its next 
session.” 





Howard University Recognizes Union 


Tue Boarp or TRusTEES oF Howarp UNIVERSITY 
has recognized Local 10, United Public Workers of 
America, CIO, as the bargaining representative for 
teaching employees at the institution. This action, 
which followed an election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, was in accordance 
with a policy adopted by the Board of Trustees in 
October 1945. (See Hicuer Epucation, December 
15, 1945.) 

An American Federation of Labor unit was organ- 
ized among the teachers at Howard University about 
10 years ago. The University officers and the 
trustees dealt with the union representatives when- 
ever they wished to be heard on a matter of interest 


to their members. This unit went out of existence 
late in 1943. 
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A CIO unit was organized at the University early 
in 1944. From the beginning, the University dealt 
with the representatives of this unit whenever they 
wished to be heard on a matter of interest to their 
members. 

In December 1946, the latter unit made formal re- 
quest for recognition “as the bargaining representa- 
tive for teaching employees at Howard University.” 
The University joined the Union in a request for an 
election, which was held in February 1947. There 
were 145 eligible voters: 130 votes were cast in favor 
of representation by Local 10, UPWA, CIO; 1 vote 
was opposed; and 14 eligible teachers did not vote. 





Physical Therapy at Simmons 


Stmmons CoLvecE has announced a new program in 
physical therapy leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science and a diploma in physical therapy. It is 
under the joint sponsorship of the Simmons College 
School of Science, the Children’s Hospital, the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. 

The program includes 3 years of academic work, 
with emphasis on biological sciences, physical educa- 
tion, and psychology given at the college. Starting 
with the fourth year, 16 months will be devoted to 
the theory and practice of physical therapy at the 
cooperating hospitals. Qualified graduates of other 
colleges and universities, and graduate nurses, will 
be admitted to the physical therapy course at the 
start of the fourth year. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the work they will be candidates for 
certification in physical therapy. 





Salary Scale at Oberlin 


Tue TRusTEES of Oberlin”College have approved a 
new minimal salary scale for the faculty. As a 
permanent adjustment, it replaces the temporary 
cost-of-living arrangement which has been in force 
during the past year. The scale will apply to all 
persons on the staff, including those newly appointed 
for 1947-48. 

The new scale is: $3,000 to $3,500 for instructors; 
$3,700 to $4,200 for assistant professors; $4,700 to 
$5,200 for associate professors; and $5,700 to $6,700 
for professors. Three salary brackets above $6,700 
are provided for professors, but they are not a part 
of the minimal scale and will not be automatically 
applied. 
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New Salary Schedule at Wayne 


Tue Boarp or Epucation or Detroit has recently 
made salary adjustments applying to positions in 
Wayne University. The principal groups in the 
University will receive the following annual salaries 
on the basis of a 40-week year: 


Minmum Maximum 


a a een $6,250 $7,500 
Associate Protemit.. ... ... - sceesececn ck 5,000 6,250 
Senior Assistant Professor..........-_--- 5,000 5,470 
Assistant Professor...................-- 4,000 5,000 
penior lostrector 6s <5cccsoncdscenccu 2,900 4,895 
[i a ree eer a ee 2,900 4,000 


Other salaries are: President, $14,000; provost, 
$10,158; executive secretary, $10,158; deans, $8,000 
to $12,058; associate dean, $9,158; and assistant 
dean, $7,540 to $9,008. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U.S. Office of Education 


Educational Directory, 1946-1947, Part 1—Federal 
and State School Officers. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1947. 37 p. 15 cents. 


Includes staff of the U. S. Office of Education, principal State 
education officers, executive officers of State library extension 
agencies, and principal education officers of the U. S. Indian 
Service. 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1943-44; Chapter 
IV, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1942-44, by Henry G. Badger. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 75 p. 20 


cents. 


Contains 36 pages of text, 23 text tables, and 13 summary 
tables. Institutional tables are not included. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44; Chapter 
I, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1942-44, by David T. Blose. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 40 p. 15 cents. 


Summary of statistics of both public and private education 
from kindergarten through the university. 
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From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Grants to Institutions of Higher Learning 
for Construction of Educational Facilities Required in 
the Education of War Veterans. Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, U. S. Senate, 80th Congress, Ist Session, 
on S.971. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 116 p. May be obtained from the 
Committee. 


Twenty statements and communications concerning the subject 
of the hearings. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 


Approved Colleges of Arts and Sciences, 1947-1948, 
compiled by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, American Medical Association. The 
Council, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, III. 
18 p. 


Colleges approved by regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools and by the Association of American Univer- 
sities; published as a guide to medical schools and as a help to 
prospective medical students in selecting their colleges for pre- 
medical education. 


Dental Students’ Register, 1946. Council on Den- 
tal Education, American Dental Association, 222 
East Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 10 p. processed. 
Free from the Council. 


Enrollments in the dental schools of the United States as of 
October 15, 1946; annual enrollments for the years 1937-1946; 
and other data concerning students of dentistry and dental 
hygiene. 


Directory of Member Institutions [Engineering Col- 
lege Research Council] and Review of Current Re- 
search, compiled by John L. Mattiel. The Council, 
College of Engineering, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 103 p. $1. 


Lists the members of the Engineering College Research Council 
of the American Society for Engineering Education, giving for 
each a statement concerning its research activities; also contains 
information concerning the Council. 


Junior College Needs 1n Wisconsin, by John Guy 
Fowlkes and Henry C. Ahrnsbrak. Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, April 1947. 59 p. 


Report of the Committee on Junior College Needs in Wisconsin 
to the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin; a factual 
analysis of the educational situation in the State with suggestions 
as to how junior college work may be extended. 
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The New Frontier. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Calif. No date. 31 p. 


Describes the Stanford Research Institute. 


Pan American Union. The Universities of Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, by Theodore Apstein, Ben F. Carruthers, 
Ellen Gut. Washington, D. C., Pan American 
Union, 1947. 186 p. processed. 50 cents. 

Detailed information about the universities of Central America, 


including history, admission requirements, administration, 
courses of study, degrees, special schools and services. 


Books 


A Cultural History of Education—Reassessing Our 
Educational Traditions, by R. Freeman Butts. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 726 p. 


$4. 

Attempts to show the close relationship between society, schools, 
and other educational agencies. Describes for each historical 
period the cultural setting of education as revealed by the dom- 
inant institutions and beliefs that have influenced education, 
and indicates how education has responded to these cultural 
influences and in turn affected the life of the times. Contains 
some, but not extensive, references to higher education. 


Columbia: Colossus on the Hudson, by Horace 
Coon. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1947. 
388 p. $4.50. 


This volume traces the history, character, and tradition of 
Columbia University from the days when it was Kings College. 
It contains descriptions of the great men among the University’s 
faculty and students. Both the style and the content of the book 
indicate that it was written for the general reader. 


A Great Small College: A Narrative History of 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, by Charles 
Fackler Lamkin. St. Louis, Mo., Horace Banks 
Press, 1946. 568 p. $5. 


A detailed chronicle of a college founded in 1851 by Presby- 
terians. 


Higher Education 1n Maryland: A Report of a 
Survey by the American Council on Education With 
Recommendations of the Maryland Commission on 
Higher Education, 1947. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1947. 384 p. Limited 
number of copies available free. 

Part I (Report of the Survey) presents extensive data concern- 
ing all aspects of State-supported higher education in Maryland. 
Among the features of this part is an inquiry into the need and 
suitable plans for junior colleges in the State. Part II contains 
the recommendations of the Commission, of which William L. 
Marbury, an attorney, was chairman. The director of the survey 
was John Dale Russell, now Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Mad or Muddled, by Porter Sargent. Address: 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
1947. 190p. $2. 


The author states specifically why he thinks students are misled 
misinformed, and miseducated in most of our colleges and uni- 
versities. His analysis of the situation at Harvard University, 
especially his description of the production of its report on general 
education should be stimulating reading for college administrators 
and teachers. 


Navy at Dartmouth, by Ray Nash. Hanover, 
N. H., Dartmouth Publications, 1946. 97 p. $2.50. 


Describes with considerable detail the Navy training program 
(V-12) at Dartmouth College, during World War II. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Educational 
Conference and the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, University of Kentucky; Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service. College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, March 1947. 172 p. 
50 cents. 


World Congress on Air-Age Education, 1946; 
Proceedings and Abstracts of Speeches. Air-Age 
Education Research, 100 East 42d St., New York 
17,N.Y. 115 p. $1. 

An illustrated report of the Congress on this subject held in 
New York, August 21-28, 1946. Contains resolutions, abstracts 
of speeches, committee reports, lists of persons attending, and 
other materials. 
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